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Lysias, or jiEschines, or Demosthenes, and of
Isocrates, who, tho strictly speaking he was
rather a pamphleteer than an orator, deserves,
on many accounts a place in such a disquisi-
tion. The length of myt prolegomena and di-
gressions compels me to postpone this part of
the subject to another occasion. A magazine
is certainly a delightful invention for a very
idle or a very busy man. He is not compelled
to complete his plan or to adhere to his sub-
ject. He may ramble as far as he is inclined,
and stop as soon as he is tired. No one takes
the trouble to recollect his contradictory opin-
ions or his unredeemed pledges. He may be
as superficial, as inconsistent, and as careless
as he chooses. Magazines resemble those little
angels who, according to the pretty rabbinical
tradition, are generated every morning by the
brook which rolls over the flowers of Paradise,
whose life is a song, who warble till sunset,
and then sink back without regret into noth-
ingness. Such spirits have nothing to do with
the detecting spear of Ithuriel or the victori-
ous sword of Michael. It is enough for them
to please and be forgotten.
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